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Addresses delivered in New York, October 26, 1858, at a meeting called to 
devise means for the establishment of a Woman’s Library: Mayor Tiemann 
presiding. 


ADDRESS BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


I expecrep my friend Mr. Cuyler would be present to-night 
to make the introductory speech; and hoped, therefore, to have 
had a brief space to make some preparation, instead of being 
plunged in upon you, almost before I have got my breath. The 
presence of such an audience upon such an occasion is itself a 
cheering circumstance, We can not say that there is an apathetic 
condition of the public mind in respect to women, and especially 
in respect to the wants of working women, when a meeting in 
their behalf is so thronged that this capacious edifice is not able to 
contain the half of those who would fain come, And after all, this 
is the first thing, at least in every American community. Public 
attention is the prophecy of public reformation among us in all 
things which are reformable; and where the public mind is once 
directed to an evil, if it is proved to be real, and one which is within 
the reach of healing hands, we may be pretty sure, however much 


it may be obstructed, and vever long a time it may require, that 
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that evil will be remedied, And I have great hope in respect to 

this matter. I believe that the minds of philanthropic men are ‘ 

being turned toward it; that a way will be found by which— 

though we can never free them from all the evils incident to their 

situation—we can materially help those in whose behalf we now 

appear. 
There are two kinds of society, based upon two very different 

Fa ideas of government. There is a kind of society in which the goy- 


ernment, the superior people, undertake the care of society. There 
is another kind in which society is expected and educated to take 
care of itself. We are often told of the advantages of having strong 
men, wise men, rich men, to take care of the weak, the ignorant, 
and the poor; and doubtless this is better than nothing. It were 
better that the wise and the strong should be appointed, even in 
the way of Jaw and institution, to a superiority which would enable 
them to take care of the masses—it is better, I say, even so, than 
that the masses should be utterly destroyed by ignorance and vice, 
But it were better still, if we could inspire the whole body of the 
people both with the desire and with the capacity of taking care of 
themselves, And this is that peculiar thing which we have under- 
taken in America, at least in the Northern part of it. We have 
undertaken, not so much to establish this or that particular theory 
of legislation, but we have recognized the inherent dignity, and 
worth, and divinity of the individual man; and we have undertaken 
to provide circumstances and stimulants by which every individual 
in the community shall be conserved and preserved principally by 
his own power. We have undertaken to make men not merely 
the governors of the State, but to prepare them for that, by mak- 
ing every man able and willing to govern himself; and he who 
governs himself is fit to govern a kingdoin, 

There are many temporary weaknesses incident to this work, for 
there are always the strong, and then the next strong, and then the 
middling, and then the far below. And while the whole of society 
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js struggling and working for its own deliverance, or its own eleva- 
tion, there is apt to be in every man’s taking care of himself, a rela- 
tive forgetfulness of those lower down—the weak; and oftentimes 
they are trodden down in the hurry of progress; so that it belongs 
to that form and frame of society of which we have been speaking, 
that there should be in the beginning of these experiments some 
failures. I think it is gnpossible to educate a community at first 
with a pride developed in it of taking care of oneself, without 
developing a correlative contempt of those who can not take care 
of themselves. There is no place where going to the poor- 
house is so ignominious as in New England, where there are so 
few to go. It is there regarded as a sort of personal virtue to be 
able to take care of oneself, but on that very account poverty is 
the more hardly dealt with. I know not how it is now, but here- 
tofore, in some New England towns, which are so strenuous for 
personal independence, so notable for many virtues which spring 
out of it, it has been the practice to put up the paupers at public 
auction, to see who will keep them for the least. Such treatment 
of the poor, grafted on all ennobling virtues on the side of personal 
independence and thrift, I take as one of the reactions of that form 
of society, producing a kind of contempt, hard-handedness, if not 
hard-heartedness toward those who are weak and have the misfor- 
tune to be poor, This is the very spirit of independence—this very 
ranking of men by what they are themselves, not by what their 
office makes them; for if a man is great by office, we have no 
lack of saints. (Laughter.) But our theory is not that a man is 
great by office, by public sentiment, by the crowning which men 
give him, but by the use which he makes of those things which 
God has given him, The greatness exists in the individual. This 
very publie spirit in this direction inclines us very powerfully to 
look upon those who do not attain thrift, not with contempt 
exactly, but with pity ov indiilrence. It is not a man’s fault that 
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he is born with slender endowments. It is not the fault of a sack 


we 
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that it can not stand up when the wheat is taken out—it is not the 
nature of a sack to do so; and there be many men who never had 
any wheat put into them. (Laughter and applause.) 

Now, it behooves those communities that are strongest in the top 
and middle, to be looking down to complete their civilization by 
taking care of the weak; according to the language of Scripture, 
“We, then, that are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.” It is the example of our Divine 
Teacher, who, though rich, for our sakes became poor, that we, 
through his poverty, might become rich. In every civilized com- 
munity we should guage the thoroughness of the Christian spirit by 
the degree of attention that is given to those who are too weak to 
take care of themselves, 

‘To-night we are appealed to in behalf of those who are weak, 
not alone by absolute weakness, but who, with whatever strength 
endowed, ave made weak by the regulations of society.” A woman 
in her own sphere, and glorified by the fulfillment of it, a wife, a 
mother, and a companion, is the noblest thought that God ever 
chose to express on earth. But thrown out of that sphere, like an 
angel cast forth, woman is the most wretched thing that ever was 


we 
expressed on earth this side of perdition, Corrupted, destroyed—is 
there anything worse?) Uneorrupted, and standing high in her 
peerless virtue—is there anything nobler? Man is said to have been 
made “a little lower than the angels.” Woman needs no such 
comparison: she was made full as high. (Applause.) And if it 
were so that in the progress of society every blossom had its fruit, 
and did not fall with its germ to the ground; if it were so that for 
every woman, and at the right time, there was an opening to com- 
panionship, and, through wedding, to the family state, I think we 
should have comparatively little to say upon many of the topies 
which now agitate the public mind. But in point of fact, hundreds 
and thousands, sometimes by their own fut, and sometimes with- 


out it, remain single, They are not answering the purpose for 
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which woman was created; they do not fill the sphere which was 
designed for them. They become, in their isolated condition, the 
supporters of themselves. They are thrown into society, and 
obliged to také care of themselves as best they may. You all know 
that the sphere of occupation for woman is truly narrow. The 
things a woman may do, and is taught to do well, and which are 
honorable and lucrative, are very few. We educate our sons to 
versatility. A boy is not a Yankee who is not capable of doing 
anything required by the circumstances into which he is thrown. 
He is handy because he is heady. We teach him to be versatile. 
We expect our boy to be able to shoe horses, if necéssary, in a 
wilderness; to put on shingles or clapboards. We educate him to 
cobble shoes, to sell tape, to preach, to plead a cause, to prescribe as 
well as any other doctor; to be able to apply himself with pliant 
adaptation to any occupation if the chances of life require him to 
do so, On the sea and on the land, we lay the foundation not only 
of general intelligence and education, but there is that feeling in 
the public mind that a man must go down toward poverty as he 
would full from the topmost bough of a tree, striking first on one 
branch, and then on another, and then on another, until he reaches 
the ground, Ife must not touch the bottom of poverty, until he 
has touched and elung to every twig and branch. But what d@ 
we educate a woman for? To be married! (Laughter.) That’s 
the whole of it. To be sure, she is taught to knit, she is taught to 
sew. Thank [feaven, sewing is about done with! The needle is 
being superseded by the machine; and although in the transition 
there must needs be much suffering, yet I think the banishment of 
the sword from the earth will seareely be a greater benefit than the 
banishment of the needle will be ultimately for woman, It has 
been m lestructive than the sword or the dagger. We teach 
women to sew, housen ifery accomplishments, and to take care of 
families that never dawn upon thei oftentimes, and our wise men, 


with clonyated faces of wisdoin, tell us that woman was ordained 
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to be a wife and mother, and she must be educated for that; and 
that is as far as they go. They declare that this theory of Woman's 
Rights, this enlarging of the sphere of woman is unnatural, and 
against the decree and providence of God. The least T can say js, 
that all those men who refuse to give to woman a larger sphere, 
should combine and certainly give her a husband. If she is appoint- 
ed for that state, let them secure that state for her, and if they will 
not do that, then, in God’s name, let‘her have an opportunity to do 
something for herself, if she has to live alone. 

I take the broad ground that a woman has the right to do any- 
thing that is becoming in a man to do; and many things that are 
now exclusively in man’s hands, would be yet more becoming to 
woman. While we bring a certain ruggedness and power to our 
work, woman brings that power which lies in the moral nature, 
in high feeling, in noble affections, in a purity which is transcend- 
ently above that which usually belongs to man. We educate our 
boys to find a living, to hew it, to dig it, to steal it (for many and 
many a man is educated to polities). (Great applause and lauch- 
ter.) But for woman there is the narrowest sphere; and in that 
narrow sphere which we permit her to occupy, in that small cirele 
where we do give her an opportunity to achieve her own personal 
independence, unfortunately competition is fiercest, and she is 
necessarily inmost subject to the hard conditions and oppressive 
tyrannies of overseers and employers. A woman has not a fiir 
chance in the industrial avocations of life. I do not care what 
theories of reform you propound, The reform [desire to see above 
every other one is this-—that the strong among women should 
achieve success in just those things for which men say they are 
not fitted. Let suecess answer fiult-finding. Beeome what you 
think you have a right to become, and then help others up to the 
same place, and when at last you have enough gathered in those 
places to form a cohort and a body of defense, open the doors and 


help others up until you are able to create a public sentiment. 
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Woman will have achieved her rights when she has taken them. 
When a woman has taken her rights into her own hands, he is a 
brave and bold man who will dispute them. In this city the num- 
ber of women, the greatest part of them single women, employed 
in industrial and manufacturing pursuits, is incredible to me. I 
asked my friend Miss Powell, whose enlightened philanthropy is 
at the root ofthis movement, how many working women she sup- 
posed there were in New York, I thought she might say eight or 
ten thousand, and I was prepared on that to make an appeal; but 
she informs me that there can not be less than eighty thousand 
women employed in this great city, directly and indirectly, connect- 
ed with stores, manufactories, and various industrial callings. 
Why, my friends, here is enough to constitute of itself a large city. 
Think of it—some eighty thousand women in this city attempting 
to gain a livelihood by industrial occupations. This does not in- 
clude those who often are the most favored—domestie servants— 
for on looking into the history of manufactories, and the condition 
of persons who are employed in book-binderies and medicine estab- 
lishments, in the sewing manufactories, in the various grades of 
work, I have been led to think that, after all, domestic service is 
the kindest bondage in life. I would much rather have a child of 


mine, if obliged to earn a livelihood, go as a faithful domestic into . 


a virtuous family, than take her chance in any city manufacturing 
establishment. She has always a home, is always warmed and 
well-fed, always has friends if faithful; whereas a woman who has 
only the chance of a manufactory is often shut out from.home, 
oftentimes without warmth, without fuel, without light, without 
good raiment, without companionship, abused, cheated, fleeéed, 
and abandoned after she js ruined. You never know what her fate 
is to be, when she takes that course. 

Now, itis not asked that we shall pursue any Quixotic enter- 
prise, or do anything strange or unusual. ‘The demands which are 
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made at the present are very few, and eminently rational. It is 
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asked, in the first place, that such of these women as desire it, shall 
! have the opportunity of reading and acquiring intelligence. Is that 
an unreasonable demand? How many of them can now find books 
at home, in their boarding-houses? If they do find them, they are 


| just the books they should not find there. How many of them ean 
find books provided for them in their places of labor? How many 
of them have access to families where books can be had? How 


many of them, if they read at all, are obliged to read those papers 
whose main support and principal staple is the fantastic, lofty, and 
sentimental style of stories that first injure, if, happily, at last, they 
do not corrupt the persons who read them; for I do not think per- 
sons can be fed on this stimulating food without final injury, any 
more than one can eat nothing but confections and be healthy. 
Now, the first demand which is made in behalf of these working 
women is, that all those who manifest a desire for information shall 
have a chance to obtain it. Provide the material for them—good 
: books, good papers, and good rooms of resort, and let them know 
that they will be welcome there. The next thing we demand is, that 
they shall have time to read; and this isa demand which comes 
right home to the employer. It is not right for a man to exact 
such toil from women, or men either, as shall make them merely 
creatures of toil, and shut ouf from their minds the light of divine 
information, While we are philanthropic in the case of the slave, 
while we are endeavoring to Christianize the Chinese, and are 
sending our cheap Gospel all over the earth, let us take eare that 
we are not violating the very spirit and letter of it at home, when 
withholding the bread of life, and time to eat it, from those under 
our own eyes and in the reach of our own hands. In a Christian 
community it ought not to be said that it is possible for one hun- 
dred, one thonsand, still less for fifty thousand women to stand up 
and say, “We have no place for resort; we can’t buy books, nor 


borrow them; we have no one to care for us; we are driven with 


‘1k until fagged and wes ted, and hope has gone out and life has 
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become a burden to us.” How many have Jaid it down, how many 
lost it without laying it down, because the severity of their toil 
made it impossible for them to persevere. The strong can do 
anything, but, ala’, the weak are obliged to ask leave of their weak- 
nesses to live. It seems to me, then, Christian friends, for so I trust 
I may call you, the demands which are made in this present move- 
ment, while they are few and simple, are such as address them- 
selves to the judgment and kind feelings of every Christian man and 
woman in this city. 

Let me say a few words more in respect to this provision for 
reading. I received a note, I think, from the secretary of the 
“Mercantile Library Association,” saying that women, who were 
clerks, had access, like gentlemen, to their library, but none others, 
except by the payment ofa fee. All clerks, without respect to sex, 
are permitted to read there. There is, then, a small opening there, 
but there are very few women that could avail themselves of that 
epportunity. In the other libraries of the city, what chance has a 
woman, considering what are her hours of labor? We have a mag- 
nificent mausoleum of a library in the city, and if a man is wrapped 
up warm, and is able to stem the tide of face and front, he can 
gather great fruition of knowledge from it. [have once or twice 
gone through the stony hall and reached what [ thought to be a 
still more stony reception, and caught cold in my enthusiasm, 
What chance’ would a woman have there—especially a poorly-elad 
woman-—where the portals are not opened until hours after she is 
in her work-room, and where they are closed hours before she re- 
turns? Gas light isso dear that it can not be afforded there. It 
is the gilded library for gilded men, men whose pockets are golden, 
men who are able to do without Publie Libraries. To the strong, 
everything is given; from the weak, everything is plucked a way, 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty. Tam not sufficiently 


aeqnainted with other libraries to be able to speak of them, Many 


of them are open in the evening, but are they opencd with the ex- 
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pectation that they will be thronged with young women? Istherg 
provision made for them, and is it of a kind to be attractive? 

Now, you know very well, that where the head rules, the hand 
serves. The mass of men can only rise as the head rises. Intelli- 
gence makes men equal among the strong, and the want of intelli- 
gence will always make persons “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” Women, if they would not be in subordinate and menial 
occupations, must have intelligence. If they were born so poor 
that their parents could not give them an education; if born under 
circumstances so unpropitions that they had no opportunities for 
gathering knowledge themselves, they should at least be permitted 
to overcome in later life the disadvantages of their earlier years, 
What provision is made for them? Do you know of any? [lave 
the churches made any? I can speak for my own—we have made 
none. If there has been any considerable preparation by the 
churches of New York for the education of those among them who 
are the most appropriate subjects of their compassion, or who 
should be, I am not aware of it. Indeed, public attention has been 
but little drawn to this subject. At any rate, it has pleased God 
in this movement to act in this, as he has acted in hundreds of 
other movements, to touch the heart of one that has suffered, and 
who has gathered out of all her sufferings some degree of intelli- 
gence, and whose heart throbs for her kind. Ife has made her to 
be, if not Moses, yet a Miriam, to go before her people, 

One word further, before I close, I feel great encouragement in 
this movement, because those who have been the largest employers 
of women in New York have manifested the most enlightened and 
philanthropic spirit. Sometimes we are met by vested interests. 
The spirit of selfishness, like a dragon, sits in the heart of a good 
man sometimes, and withstands all access of humanity; but now 
the principal employers, at least some of the largest employers of 


working women, have been foremost in this work; yea, even before 


any movement was thought of, they, in their humanity, had begun 
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to make provision for intelligence—to make their establishments 
in some sort an artificial family and household. This is right; 
and since some have begun to do it, I am emboldened to say, that 
I think it to be the duty of those who are living on the work of 
women to regard them, under God, as a part of their own house- 
hold. ‘They ought to know them, know their residence, know 
them when work abounds, and yet more to know them when work 
grows light and they are cast off. They ought to regard themselves 
as God’s ministers, and these working girls whom they employ as 
their parishioners. I thank God that there are some who accept 
this calling; they are bishops in that blessed bishopric of the 
needle; and I am emboldened to say further, that it is practicable; 
not only so, but profitable; for whatever is right is profitable. It 
inay not be profitable quite so soon, but the fruit that ripens earli- 
est decays soonest. Right doing, though sometimes a little tardy 
in its remuneration, when it does bring forth bears abundantly; 
and T am persuaded that if an intelligent care and culture of work- 
ing women shall prevail in this city, it will in the end repay a 
hundred-fold those who shall have made temporary sacrifices to 
inaugurate it. ; 

As my friend Mr. Brady (who I know is by this time impatient 
to address you, and who is holding in his steed and zeal) is to fol- 
low me, I will not stand in the way of the pleasure which you may 
expect from him. (.Applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY JAMES T. BRADY, ESQ. 


Tus is the first time, ladies and gentlemen, that I have had the 
pleasure of hearing the very distinguished gentleman, whose re- 
marks have just been brought toaclose. He ventured to suggest 
that I was like some young horseman mounted upon a gallant steed 
waiting to take my place in the course with the hope of outstrip- 
ping all competitors, He forgot how well mounted he had always 
been, and how successful in every arena of effort, and how cautious- 
ly any one should contend with him. (Applause.) This is the 
second time that, out of the limits and duties of my own profession, 
Ihave ventured publicly to raise my voice in behalf of Woman; 
and it is exceedingly probable (as [ have not yet attained the hon- 
orable state to which my eloquent predecessor so happily referred) 
that, as on a former occasion, the motives by which I am impelled 
may be entirely misunderstood, if not entirely misrepresented. 

3ut, ladies and gentlemen, there are times when, whatever the 
world may think or say, he is not worthy the name of a man who 
does not employ his capacities to promote the welfare of that sex, 
not loving which, he is unworthy of the figure he bears, and dis- 
honors the name and attributes of humanity. (Applause.) 

The call of this meeting extends to a wide range of objects. It 
includes limiting the hours of labor for working women, That 
topie [ shall leave in the hands of the intelligent and generous em- 
ployers, several of whom have come forward this night and liber- 
aly subscribed from their means toward accomplishing the most 
praiseworthy purposes for which we are assembled; but with 
your permission, and briefly, [ will speak of “the necessity,” as it 


is called, “of intellectual culture in woman, and the development 
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of means for improving her condition.” This question is before . 
the world and must remain in, and be decided by, the world: 
Whether anything can be or should be done to assist and refine 
women who are poor, and whose destiny it is to labor? The sub- 
ject has been agitated already by some of the most earnest and cul- 
tivated minds of Europe. The Imperial Academy of Lyons has of- 
fered, dufing the present year, a reward of 1,200 francs for a prize 
essay on the subject, among others, of equalizing the compensation 
for the labor of women and men, and devising the best method of 
opening new careers to women, procuring for them work, which 
shall replace those employments necessarily taken from them by 
the competition of men and the various changes of manners and 
customs. In England, where efforts in the cause of women are 
not so commonly derided as with us, the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, inaugurated in October, 1857, is 
also engaged in considering the interesting questions of a similar 
nature, That association deserves something from the approbation 
and judgment of men, It is presided over by a great and excel- 
lent man who, at the age of more than threescore and ten, has just 
delivered one of the most brilliant addresses that ever fell from or 
adorned the lips of mortal, in deserved eulogy of the great instruct- 
or of mankind, Newton; [ refer, of course, to Lord Brougham, 
(Applause.) In this country we are agitating, in reference to wo- 
men, the subjects of suffrage, improvement in the means for their 
education, and their admission to new employments. Those who 
preceded me in this honorable field of struggle and achievement 
found their progress impeded by obstacles of a very serious nature, 
among which those which first present themselves are the apparent- 
ly irremovable prejudices and habits of my sex, and sometimes the 
indisereet and over-zealous efforts of those who would foree upon 


society, before their time, radieal changes which can only be ac- 





complished by patient waiting, and by steadily appealing to the 
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lowly progressive sense of right that will at last prevail among 
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men. It has been well said by the reverend gentleman who pre- 
eeded me, that we are now recommending nothing utopian or rey- 
olutionary. We do not, as some presses suggest, on occasions like 
this, wish to disturb the relations between husband and wife, mother 
and child, brother and sister, or produce any justifiable tremulous- 
ness in the hearts of those who regard as most sacred the beauti- 
ful institutions of domestic life. No such object presents itself to 
our minds; no such object could find favor with you; nor do we, 
ladies and gentlemen, even in the desire to have a library established, 
seek to make provision for those prosperous women who, out of 
their own resources, or the means of relatives and friends which 
they are not ashamed to share, are provided with ways to enlarge 
their intellects and refine their understanding to any extent that 


their taste and application may permit. We devote ourselves 


chiefly, if not exclusively, to making similar provision for the op- 
erative women of this city. The result of our labors may extend 
farther, and incidentally inure to the benefit of other women who 
may have the ambition to be independent and do not wish to live 
upon the labor of others, or who feel stirring within them that 
spirit in a great degree repressed in woman by the laws and customs 
of society—the desire to make her deeds useful and her name hon- 
orable in the annals of her race, 

Much is often said by skeptics, for so T must eall them, about this 
problem, as they denominate it—about this hope, false as they de- 
clare it to be—of improving the merit of woman by the culture of 
her intellect. This often leads to discussions about the compara- 
tive mental capacities of men and women, which debates are very 
Jearned and eloquent, but never profitable. It can seareely be wise 
to speculate upon the results in such a comparison until we have 
done that which has never yet been performed—until we have 
afforded woman an opportunity entirely equal to that of man to 
exhibit the-uses and extent in which her capabilities may affect her 


elevation. When we look at the history of the Old World, we find 
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in Italy, during the period of the Republic, and in the eighteenth 

century, among the distinguished women who adorned that lovely 

Jand and that interesting era, four professors of learning and art in oy 
the Academy at Bologna, the names of two of whom suggest them- ’ 
selves to most of you, if not all—the one professor of Intellectual ' 
Philosophy, the other of Mathematics. The latter was not what 

some of our enemies call, in token of derision and hate, merely “a 

blue-stocking,” belonging to a class that is supposed to comprehend 

all the intellectual activity of woman. She possessed rare personal 

charms, was acknowledged to be the most beautiful woman of her 

time; and, living to the age of eighty, made the beauty of her 

features and the charming attractiveness of her person secondary to 

her moral qualities in the estimation of those who knew her history, 

by devoting all the leisure she could draw from her profound studies 

to works of charity, which has made her name blessed. If the 

women of that republic and that time could instruct learned men, 

who considered it a privilege to sit under their teaching, can it be 

possible that ‘there is no sphere of elevated eifort for those of our 

era, who live in an atmosphege full of intellectual activity, many ; 
of whom are panting and striving to take the equal position to 

which they deem themselves to be entitled? Let me mention a 

circumstanee which, if not entirely known to all of you, should not 

be forgotten. There are few, if any of you, who have not lingered 

with delight over the master touches of Rosa Bonheur, the author 

of that superb picture, the “Tforse Pair,” exhibited so long to 

thronging and delighted thousands in this city. The jury of the 

World’s Fair in 1853, appreciated the genius and skill of that emi- 

nent woman, and made a verdict in her favor which entitled her 

to the decoration of the Legion of Honor, but it has been refused to 

her under the enlightened government of France froin that hour 

to this, simply and exclusive ly beeause she is a@ woman, (Cries of 

Shame, shame!) Our own country does not look at this brilliant 


achievement of Rosa Bonheur with diseountenance or with envy. 
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We can boast of our Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor of that noble 
work, “ Beatrice Cenci;” and if we are not content to witness {},. 
triumphs of our women here upon this theater for the display of 
genius, we may look with admiration on the resplendent talents of 
Maria Mitchell, who has been out journeying among the glories 
of heaven, discovering two comets there to illustrate and attest stil] 
further the majesty of God, and who for this has received two 
medals from foreign governments without yet obtaining one from 
her own. 

I come nearer home. In Antioch College, Ohio, there are 
now three professorships filled by ladies—Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
devoting herself to mathematies; Miss A. 8. Dean, to physical 
geography and other branches of instruction, and Miss E. Fry, to 
the French language and literature. In the New York Infirmary 
for Indigent Ladies the attending physicians are three women, 
whose names are too well known to require repetition, and who are 
as distinguished for their personal merits as for their intellectual 
attainments. It is for the pulpit and the press, more than any other 
department of society, to say whether it is not time, and whether 
it is not fit, that the largest encouragement should be given to our 
women, that these examples, now apparently so few, should become 
great in number, and their influence be extended all over the 
United States. 


But I pass from individuals to the particular class whose special 


\ 


interests we have at this moment in charge—to those toiling women 
who, for a seanty reward, dispose of the best part of their mortal ex- 
istence—-the sewing and other operative females of this city. None 
of you—I beg pardon, few of you—are well acquainted with their 
condition. Some of them have homes humble yet comfortable, 
and may defy the approach of want. Others have aged parents or 
relatives, sometimes idle and dissolute brothers, sometimes drunk- 


en and worthless husbands, depending upon their unaided labors 


for supp re: and, in connection with what the reyerend gentleman 
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(Mr. Beecher) has stated as to the number of persons employed at 
labor in the city of New York, I venture to say, upon authority 
which I can not for a moment doubt, that the number of women 
thrown out of employment at this moment, in this city, by reasons 
which unavoidably affect trade, is probably, at the least calculation, 
ten thousand. Now there is a class of men in the world from 
whom, if I should say to them that these women must live, I might 


look for an answer like that given when the same remark was made . 


to the distinguished Talleyrand. ‘Women must live,” said some 
one, speaking to him. “ Live, live!” responded the cynic, “I do not 
see the necessity of that.” That class of men, I am happy to say, 
is much smaller than those who symathize with the beautiful idea 
of the Honorable Mrs. Norton, briefly but happily expressed, and 
which I will take the liberty to read to you. She asks, “ What is 
the meaning of that sympathy with the heroic which shows itself 
in all classes on all oceasions? Why does a blow struck on a sword 
drawn in behalf of the helpless seem to make a hero of a peasant 


-and a warrior of a prince? Because the deep instinct of protection 


which lies in the human heart applauds as the noblest and most 
natural exercise of power the resolution to defend, whether it be 
home or country, the honor of woman or the safety of infaney or 
of age.” Why, ladies, if [may for one moment address myself to 
you alone “no, [ will say my fellow-men—one of the greatest 
boasts with which we flatter ourselves, or upon which we justly 
pride ourselves is, that American men are gallant; and intelligent 
foreigners do indeed ascribe to us this quality. It is said that we 
are especially attentive to woman, that to make her comfortable, 
to make her happy, to treat her on all occasions with marked polite- 
ness, is one of our prominent characteristics, Will you pardon me 
for saying that this praise is not entirely just? [do not mean to 
say that the marked civilities, the delicate consideration of American 


men toward the opposite sex do not deserve, as they seem to com- 


mand, the apphiuse of all intelligent and civilized beings on the earth, 
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But is not this with us, as with all mankind, frequently the dictate of 
enlightened selfishness? Do we bestow all these attentions upon 
that sex without the hope of return? Is not the benignant smile, 
the kindly greeting, the look of sympathy, the mysterious elec- 
tricity which establishes communion between kindred souls—is not 
this, in a large degree, the encouragement for that beautiful deyo- 
tion to women which we exhibit? And are we not stimulated (on 
which subject my reverend friend is a much better witness than 1) 
by a desire to attain that state of happiness about which he knows 
so much and I nothing at all. (Laughter.) Courtesy and kindness 
to woman are, indeed, chivalric, but what is the true chivalry of 
manhood? Is it to attest what he can do for woman in the period 
of her prosperity? No. It is when in the period of her adver. 
sity, in her sickness, in her poverty, and in her sorrow, even when 
the world has pronounced against her a dreadful sentence of social 
outlawry, he accepts the challenge then given to his manliness, and 
steps from the common rank of his fellows, though this step may 
subject him to suspicion and censure, takes the fallen woman by 
the hand, raises her from the degradation to which she has been 
assigned, and restores her to humble comfort, if not indeed to hap- 
piness. (Applause) What is our chivalry to the courage and 
heroism of those poor girls whom you may sce at early morning in 
the tide that pours down through the principal thoroughfares to 
the crowded marts and haunts of business. With what heroism do 
they master the strongest instincts of their nature, overcome the 
passion for dress, love of admiration, the spirit of rivalry, and the 
hope of conquest which employ so much of the time and energies 
of the more prosperous among their sex, and this, too, amid the 
pinching throes of poverty. Not the spirited Ifebrew maiden, 
when she stood upon the giddy turret, baflling and defying the 
rafian Templar, more saeredly guarded her honor, than many a 


half-starved, sewing woman in the strects of New York, (Ap- 


plause.) But this courage is not always suflicient to save these 
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girls from Fain; and the very class of men who would hurl her 
into destruction are those who scout at efforts like that of the 
present hour, and sneer and jeer at the men who say one word 
about improving the moral, social, and intellectual condition of 
women. [atn one of those, ladies and gentlemen, who agree with 
the gifted man fromm whose lips, in this place, so much of eloquence, 
truth, and moral power have proceeded, to the delight, not less of 
his congregation than of the thousands who look upon Mr. Chapin 
as an honor to the country which can boast of his birth. (Great ap- 
plause.) I dare step with unequal foot, as I know, in the path of 
that eminent: man, and say something even in behalf of: fallen 
women; for I do not believe it is written in the destiny of our 
race that even she who thus sins must necessarily have obliterated 
all the fine instincts and noble traits of humanity. 

What becomes of these poor working women when they can no 
longer resist the temptations that press upon them and the allure- 
ments of their seducers? Ask the palaces of sin around you, 
whieh even now inclose within their walls thousands of unfortu- 
nates, inany of whom have been driven by destitution to the life 
they lead. For them, some of the noble women of this city have 
inade and are making benevolent exertions. The peor creatures 
are not wholly ivretrievable, but they are dealt with by the com- 
munity as if fof them there was no hope. I believe, ladies and 
gentlemen, that a fallen woman often hides in her heart some relic 
nursling of her innocent youth, aud when startled from her guilty 
shimber to realize the degradation of her present life, she trembles. 
with apprehension lest that fledgling, now her comfort and conso- 
lation, should take wings to itself, quit its little resting-place, and 
soaring back to the holy land from which it came, leave her spirit 
dark and desolate forever. What can we do to reseue the poor 
working-gitl from a fate like this? What should we not do, 
that is within the range of possibility, to attain a result so de- 


? 


sirable 
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One thing is practicable: It is the object of this meeting, to-night, 
through the bounty of liberal men, and the generous endeavors of 
kind women, to establish an institution which shall be not only a 
library, where instruction may be derived from excellent books, 
but have connected with it also a reading-room, to which women 
may resort without experience similar to that of our revye- 
rend friend, in the cheerless precincts of an existing institution, 
that they are associated for the time with Cheops, or some 
other entombed Egyptian (laughter), threading their way through 
dark, damp, dismal, labyrinthian passages, with the prospect of 
obtaining an Oriental rheumatism from which no human power 
might ever relieve them, (Renewed laughter and applause.) And 
not only do we advocate a reading-room, but also a system of 
instruction by which those girls who have the ambition to rise 
above the station in which they are temporarily found, may be- 
come—what? Clerks! Clerks? say the men—a woman a clerk ? 
It so happens that Mr. Thompson, of one of the firms whose names 
Jead the subscription for the establishment of this library, and who 
has given two hundred dollars to-night in behalf of the praise- 
worthy object, has at the head of a large branch of his establish- 
ment, in the position of book-keeper, or something equivalent, a 
woman !—yes, A WomAN, whose services he would not exchange 
for those of many a favored individual who, stepping out of the 
ranks of Young Ameyvica, might come to beautify and adorn the 
establishment. 

Women have been made teachers; they can be made teachers, 
or to aécomplish anything for which intellect and education are 
required, But what if they can not? Is it nothing to afford a 
poor girl the means of enlightening her mind, and elevating her 
character? Is it nothing to assist her in protecting herself from 
what has been referred to by our eloquent friend, as the corrupting 
influences of that cheap literature which teaches her false views 


of socicty, of life, of ambition, and of destiny? Js it nothing to 
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prepare her for the sphere of wife and mother, which the oppo- 
nents of our cause profess to regard with such sacred and religious 
care? The great Napoleon once asked Madame Campan the 
question, or rather made to her a suggestion in this form: “ The 
old systems of instruction,” said he, “are worth nothing; what is 
wanting, in order that the youth of France may be well edu- 
cated?” ‘* Morimers!” reptied she. “Here is a system of in- 
struction in one word. Be it, then, your care to know how to 
train up mothers who, in turn, shall understand how to educate 
their children.” If that were understood in this city, yon would 
not have just been informed by the Grand Jury of your county 
that a very: large majority of the inmates of the Penitentiary 
are boys and girls, and it probably would be a long time before 
a stripling, just approaching manhood, would suffer the sentence 
of death for having taken the life of an unoffending citizen in the 
streets, g 

But this, and every other similar reform, meets with opposition 
as in the times of old. A very eminent divine, quite renowned in 
history, whose name [ need not mention, published, in 1553, a 
tract which he quaintly entitled, “ Blast of a Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women.” He has disciples at this 
hour; and plenty of men, other than his disciples, belong to a 
class who not only look at woman as hopelés-ly ineapacitated to 
develop intellectual improvement, but regard all who labor as des- 
tined to obscurity. [ thought that idea had gone out of the 
world, [knew that Plato had said that a good constitution ought 
not to reckon artisans among its citizens, Cicero, the enlightened 
and eloquent, declared that the workman should never rise to the 
heights of true wisdom, And the profound Avistotle informs us 
that those who devote themselves to the sphere of labor, live in a 
degraded existence in which virtue has no place. All that is 
changed now. One of the finest spectacles presented in this coun- 


trv one as We I eal ulated as any connected with practieal life to 
A 7 t 
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command the admiration of the world—is the dignit y which 


asso. 


ciates itself with labor in this land. 

I wish to present to you, in closing, one little example of what 
may be done by the efforts of philanthropists to improve the con- 
dition of the laboring classes, so long as the effort they make js 
rational and persistent. You remember when in 1847 a Dlighting 
famine fell upon Ireland; you can not have forgotten it, beeause in 
the moment of her distress, of her starvation, the mission of beneti- 
cence and of mercy came from this country to maintain the lives 
and raise the hopes of the miserable multitude there. The afilic- 
tion fell with peculiar force upon the south of Ireland, but with 
its greatest injury upon families of the middle and lower conditions 
of life. This led to efforts of some enlightened ladies, and after- 
ward of men uniting with them, to devise means for relieving the 
masses from this great distress. They introduced the sewing of 
muslin embroidery, the manufacture of which engaged at that time 
but a small number of persons; and the consequence has been, by 
adhering to the effort to keep up this branch of industry, that, 
strange as it would seem to some of you who have not investigated 
this subject, there are now two hundred thousand persons em- 
ployed in that mannfacture, the yearly wages of whom, in the 
aggregate, amount to £100,000, And this is something of which 
that country may now be proud, when—having rid herself of all 
delusive schemes for a political revolution never to be accomplished 


—she looks to moral means for the elevation of her people, 


Ladies and Gentlemen—TI[ have thns discursively presented some 
views connected with the subject which has brought us together ; 
and as it would be quite inappropriate for a lawyer to present him- 


self anywhere without papers, you can perecive the appropriateness 


’ 
L ba a 


of the exhibition which I now make. Although [ have not been 
edueated a politician, and can not avail myself of the compliment 


tender d me by ny reverend pi a cessor, if, indeed, it were in- 
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tended for me—which I can not believe—yet I have learned, from 
watching the proceedings of public assemblies, that we are a people 
of resolutions, if not resolution; and whenever convened for busi- 
ness which requires unanimity of sentiment and concert of action, 
it is neeessary that what we have to suggest should be put in some 
permanent form, TI have ‘taken the liberty to prepare resolutions, 
because it is not intended that the design of this night shall cease 
just here. Itis to be prosecuted; it is to be accomplished ; and 
at some future time you will undoubtedly be called upon to hear a 
report from the gentlemen whose names I shall have the honor to 
mention presently, when they may tell you how the good work 
progresses, assure you that it goes bravely on, or that under your 
kind auspices it has been perfected. 


[At the conclusion of the foregoing address, Mr. Brapy offered the resolutions 
found on the following page.] 
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Mr. Brapy offered the following resolutions, which were 


adopted : 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the employers of 
workwomen to lessen the number of hours’ labor required of them, 
to assist in preventing their wanting employment, and generally to 
aid in the improvement of their social condition. 


_ Resolved, That in our opinion the poorer classes of females in, 
this city, and especially the operatives, may be much aided jn 
obtaining subsistence and securing elevation of character, by the 
establishment of an institution for females, combining, with a 
library and reading-rooms, a system of judicious instruction, by 
which women may be educated for honorable employments froin 
which they are now excluded from want of such instruction. 


Resolved, That the following gentlemen be appointed a Commit- 
tee to consider and hereafter report at a public meeting, to be 
called by them, as to the best method of carrying into effect the 
object mentioned in the last resolution. 


W. S. Thompson, Ifon, Henry Ililton, 
Wilson G. Tunt, 3enj. I. Field, 
John N, Genin, The Hon. the Mayor, ex-officio. 


Resolved, That the ladies, whose names are subjoined, be re- 
quested to act as a Committee in procuring subscriptions for the 
object above mentioned, 

Mrs. Lyman Beecher, Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Hastings, 

Mrs. Theo, L. Cuyler, Mrs. E. M. Powell, 
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